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Do We Want a Military Man in the 
White House? 


| Announcer: 

We pay tribute tonight to Ohio 
Wesleyan University in Delaware, 
Ohio, from which this program 
is coming to you under the auspices 
_ of the College’s Lecture-Movie 

Series sponsored by the Department 
| of Languages and Literature. 
In its early years Ohio Wesleyan 
| was a man’s college but in 1877 
_ it merged with the Ohio Wesleyan 
_ Female College. Today it is about 
as coeducational as you can get 
a coeducational college. At the 
beginning of this school year, the 


enrollment figures showed 1006 
men, 1005 women. 
A liberal arts college, Ohio 


Wesleyan strives to prepare her 
students for the various vocations 
they are seeking in life. But above, 
that aim, the college feels a de- 
finite obligation to encourage the 
young men and women to become 
active and progressive citizens of 
the community and of the world 
of which they are a part. 

And now to preside over to- 
night’s discussion, here is Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, the President 
of the University, and at present 
on leave to head the manpower 
aspects of the Nation’s defense 
mobilization program. 


Moderator Flemming: 

I am sure that most of us within 
the past few months have par- 
ticipated in discussions which have 
raised the issue which America’s 
Town Meeting has suggested that 
we face tonight. It is an issue 
which yoters have faced in pri- 
mary elections. It is an issue 
which will be faced by the dele- 
gates to at least one of the nom- 
inating conventions to be held in 
July, and certainly it is a funda- 
mental issue. 


It is one that should be ex- 
plored very carefully by every 
American before he arrives at a 
conclusion. Town Meeting is 
helping us in this exploration 
process by bringing to this plat- 
form tonight two persons who, 
because of their opportunities to 
observe and because of the fact 
that they are close to the thinking 
of our people, are in a position 
to challenge and stimulate us as we 
seek to make up our own minds, 

Kenneth Crawford is going to 
answer this question in the af- 
firmative. Today he is serving as 
the National Affairs Editor of 
Newsweek. Prior to that time he 
served for more than ten years 
as a Washington correspondent 
for various newspapers and as a 
war correspondent in Europe and! 
Africa during World War II. Mr. 
Crawford has participated a num- 
ber of times in Town Meeting 
programs and all who have had 
the privilege of listening to him 
in the past are delighted to wel- 
come him back to this platform. 

The negative of this particular 
proposition is going to be upheld 
by Pauline Frederick, winner of 
the Theta Sigma Phi Headliner 
Award for the outstanding woman 
in radio in 1950. Miss Frederick 
has had extensive experience as, 
a news commentator for the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company, has 
served as United Nations corres- 
pondent for that same company, 
and participates each week in three 
major network programs. 

Prior to joining the American 
Broadcasting Company, she had 
considerable experience in news- 
paper work in the city of Wash- 
ington. Today she is well known 
as a lecturer as well as for her 
work in radio. Miss Frederick. 


has also participated with distinc- 
tion in a previous Town Meeting 
program. 

All right, we’re now back to 
our question: “Do We Want a 
Military Man in the White 
House?” Mr. Crawford, why is 
it that you want a military man in 
the White House? 


Mr. Crawford: I can answer that 
question, Dr. Flemming, very 
briefly and to the point. I want 
a military man in the White House 
because I like, among the candi- 
dates, one who seems to have a 
chance of getting there and who 
happens to be a military man. I 
don’t think the fact that he is a 
military man gives him particular 
qualifications. 

On the other hand, I don’t think 
it disqualifies him. I think his 
record, whether it were military 
or civilian—it happens to be 
military—has shown him capable 
of accepting great responsibilities, 
of thinking his problems through, 
of doing well in administrative 
tasks, and of serving his country 
with great distinction. I think 
he would do that in the White 
House as he has done it in certain 
military capacities. 

I know a great many military 
men I should not like to see in the 
White House. I know even more 
civilians I should not like to see 
in the White House. This happens 
to be a man I should like to see 
in the White House, and he hap- 
pens to be a military man. 


Moderator Flemming: All right, 
thank you very much, Mr. Craw- 
ford. Now, Miss Frederick, why 
is it that you do not want a 
military man in the White House? 


Miss Frederick: The answer is 
very simple. We don’t want a 
military man in the White House 
because the problems facing the 
President of the United States these 


aS 


days require a civilian mind and 
not a military mind for their 
solution. 

Take the international prob- 
lems. A military man by train- 
ing and experience thinks of solu- 
tions to international problems in 
terms of force. He marshals 
armies, channels. raw maierials in- 
to armaments, harnesses industrial 
power for military production, 
courts allies on the basis of their 
ability and willingness to fight. 

A democracy seeks diplomatic 
solutions to international problems 
using force as the last resort. A 
military man in the White House 
would be inclined naturally to 
think of force first, and diplomacy 
second. In addition, a military 
man has a limited view of the in- 
ternational field. He has become 
accustomed to concentrating on 
one theater. It would be foreign 
to his experience to think in 
global terms as the President of 
the United States has to do. 

Then there are the economic 
problems. A military man is ac- 
customed to thinking of economics 
in terms of his own financial re- 
sources or those of his branch of 
the service. His dedication to 
one goal causes him to overlook 
consideration for the economy as 
a whole, the threat of inflation, 
the burden of taxation in estimat- 


ing what he thinks the armed 
forces should have. 
The President of the United 


States is responsible for the wel- 
fare of the entire nation and must 
consider the whole economy and 
the burden of the taxpayers in 
evaluating the proportion of funds 
to be allotted to the armed forces. 

And then there are the admin- 
istrative problems. A_ military- 
minded president, because of his 
experience and strong friendships 
in his own profession, would be 
predisposed to treat the armed 


forces as favorites, tending to give 
the military its head in admin- 
_istration and expenditures. He 
might even appoint military men 
to posts that civilians should hold. 


There are the labor management 
problems. The serious disputes 
between labor and management in 
this country require flexibility of 

_mind on the part of the president, 
persuasion and mediation. The 
military mind is trained to regi- 
ment people, to have one orthodox 

| creed, and to leave no room for 
diversity of opinion, which is the 
strength of democracy. 


The military mind is accustomed 
| to demanding obedience and ex- 
pecting it. The military mind 
tequires unconditional surrender, 
and no President of the United 
States—not even a civilian presi- 
dent—can settle a dispute between 
democratic management and labor 
by commanding. 


And finally, the political prob- 
tems. The President of the United 
States must cultivate his political 
telationships with Congress if he 
wants to get his program adopted. 
A military man all his life is cir- 
cumscribed by military regulations 
and his own clannish inclinations 
from taking an active part in the 
democratic political processes. Gen- 
eral Bradley said: “32 years in 
the peacetime army taught me to 
do my job, hold my tongue and 
keep my name out of the papers.” 


If you want to know what hap- 
pens in the event a military man 
goes into the White House, take 
a good look at the administration 
of our only West Point President, 
U. S. Grant. 

Take the words of a professional 
soldier: “In the American scene, 
I see no dearth of men fitted by 
training, talent and integrity in 
our national leadership. On the 
other hand, nothing in the inter- 


national or domestic situation espe- 
cially qualifies for the most im- 
portant office in the world a man 
whose adult years have been spent 
in the country’s military forces. 
At least this is true in my case.” 
That professional soldier is Dwight 
Eisenhower and he said that in 
1948. 


Dr. Flemming: All right. Mr. 
Crawford, what comments or ob- 
servations would you like to make 
on Miss Frederick’s observations? 


Mr. Crawford: Well, I’d like to 
make several. I should like to 
deny first of all her whole thesis, 
which is that there is such a thing 
as the military mind. I don’t 
think there is. I think there are 
just as many kinds of men in uni- 
form, I think, as there are kinds 
of men in civilian suits. I think 
there is such a thing as the military 
mind possessed by some military 
people. I know some military 
minds in civilian people, too. I 
just don’t think that General Eisen- 
hower, I don’t think Bradley, for 
example—I think there are many 
others—I don’t think General Mar- 
shall is a man who could be char- 
acterized as one possessed of a 
military mind, as we speak of the 
military mind. I just don’t think 


they are. Consequently I think 
the argument breaks down. 
Miss Frederick also says that 


a military man in the White House 
would be aggressive and swash- 
buckling, I gather, from what she 
said. I’d like to say just this, that 
I think it is a historical fact that 
when we undertook to stop ag- 
gression in Korea, the move was 
made by civilians over the objec- 
tion of the military. The military 
councils in Washington were much 
more cautious in that situation than 
were the civilians. 


Again, she says that the military 
mind likes unconditional surrender. 


Unconditional surrender, in the 
last war, was the invention of 
President Roosevelt, a civilian, and 
Prime Minister Churchill, a civil- 
ian. It was not the invention of 
the military. I submit that a 
military man who has had the 
kind of experience with war that 
General Eisenhower has had will 
be very loathe to take any step 
which will involve the United 
States in another war. I think 
that kind of man will be more 
cautious than almost anyone else 
you could put in the White House 
in that kind of situation. 


Just one more thing. She says 
that Grant was a bad president, 
and I agree that he was. He was 
a bad president. He was a grad- 
uate of West Point. I give you 
your Harding, who was a civilian 
and a graduate of civilian schools 
—also a bad president, very bad. 
(Laughter) (Applause) 


Dr. Flemming: All right. Miss 
Frederick, I think it’s time to 
give you a chance now, go ahead. 


Miss Frederick: Well, Mr. Flem- 
ming, if JI can remember all 
these points—I’m going to try and 
remember them and perhaps you 
will recall to my mind some of 
them if I have forgotten them. 
First of all, the question of the 
military mind. Mr. Crawford 
seems to think there is no such 
thing, and he cites General Brad- 
ley and General Eisenhower as 
men who don’t necessarily have the 
military mind. Does Mr. Craw- 
ford mean to sit there and tell me 
that General Eisenhower and Gen- 
eral Bradley would have gotten 
where they are if they hadn’t had 
military minds which demanded 
obedience and nothing but obedi- 
ence from the men under them? If 
they hadn’t kept their mind on the 
ball such as gathering together 
all the military forces possible in 


order to do the best military job 
possible? 


Mr. Crawford: They were mil- 
itary statemen who did great work. 


Miss Frederick: Well, what is the 
difference between a military man 
and a military stateman? 


Mr. Crawford: A great deal, I 
think. General Eisenhower’s job in 
Europe during the last war was 
the job of a stateman, primarily. 
He brought nations together. He 
held their forces together. True, 
he had to be obeyed as a military 
man. There were many wonderful 
civilian officers in that war. They 
were obeyed for the time they were 
in the army. A civilian can go 
into the army and make an excel- 
lent soldier and I submit that he 
can go the other way—that a 
military man can get out of uni- 
form and be an excellent civilian. 


Miss Frederick: Yes, but can 
you prove to me that General 
Eisenhower when he does get out 
of his uniform makes a_ good 
civilian? We have only one slight 
experience to go on, and that was 
at Columbia University, and I 
think you will find if you’ve talked 
to some of the faculty members 
and students as I have, if you'll 
read John Gunther’s book—and 
John Gunther is a great admirer 
of General Eisenhower—that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower did not become 
a civilian when he weit to Colum- 
bia University. 


First of all, he greeted the 
students at Columbia University 
with these words: “Just as I am 
a student with you, so you are a 
soldier with me.” On the first day 
at Columbia University, he sta- 
tioned a military man outside of 
his door and when a faculty mem- 
ber couldn’t get in and made a 
complaint he finally removed him, 
but he kept around him the mil- 


‘ary aides that he now has in 
laris and had before. One of 
nose aides spent part of his time 
billing faculty members to keep 
neir coat collars straight when 
ney went in to see the general. 


Another time, the football team 
d a birthday party for the gen- 
tal and all was in order. They 
rere waiting for the general and 
aen a call came from the general’s 
fice asking that an escort be sent 
er to bring him to the party. 
dow, do you call that being a 
vilian in a civilian circumstance? 


Mr. Crawford: I appeal to Dr. 
lemming to bear me out on this, 
ven if he is the moderator. 


Dr. Flemming: I’m only the 
O6derator, now don’t forget that. 


(Mr. Crawford: I insist, Doctor, 
aat a soldier is being treated in- 
manely when he is put in as the 
tesident of a college, and that an 
edinary civilian would be, too. 
ing the president of a college 
one of the most pernickety jobs 
1 the world, and I wouldn’t ex- 
2ct anyone to do very well at it 
miess he’s had training as you 
ave. 


As for General Eisenhower sur- 
vunding himself with the military, 
was out to see him at Colum- 
Za. He was surrounded with a 
ery nice fellow named Schultz, 
tho was a soldier, it’s true. He 
1as a Major, I believe, and now is 
Lt. Colonel, a very good fel- 
vw. He was entitled to that as 
iretired officer and I don’t think 
gat Schultz did Columbia a bit 
* harm. 


Dr. Flemming: Miss Frederick, 
> you want to go on? 


| Miss Frederick: Well, Mr. Craw- 
ord, if you were fortunate enough 
) get in to see General Eisen- 


ower at Columbia, you were 


more fortunate than a lot of the 
students and faculty members were. 
There are heads of departments 
at Columbia University who have 
never had an opportunity to talk 
over their department work with 
General Eisenhower. They’ve seen 
him on several social occasions. 
There are many students who have 
not had the opportunity of talk- 
ing with the General in spite of 
the widely publicized policy that 
he was to have the open door. 


Mr. Crawford: Miss Frederick, 
I wonder if I could settle with you 
this way, by saying that I don’t 
think that General Eisenhower’s 
experience at Columbia was one of 
the happiest episodes of an other- 
wise very distinguished career. I 
think that it has been overdrawn. 
It has been called a failure at 
Columbia. Actually, I think Gen- 
eral Eisenhower did a great many 
very fine things for Columbia, in- 
cluding establishment of the Amer- 
ican Assembly, which I think was 
a step in the right direction, and 
there were certain other things. 
But I will not argue the point 
that he was not a_ particularly 
distinguished president at Colum- 
bia in the time he was there. 


Dr. Flemming: Miss Frederick, 
I think you wanted to comment 
on one of Mr, Crawford’s other 
observations, and then we'll give 
Mr. Crawford a chance to com- 
ment on some of yours. Go ahead. 


Miss Frederick: Well, I was just 
going to say at this point that, 
granted that General Eisenhower 
didn’t show particularly his civilian 
qualities at Columbia University, 
let’s get back to the point of 
what General Eisenhower would 
do when he gets into the White 
House. Now are you going to 
depend entirely on the personality 
of the man, or do you know what 
General Eisenhower would do as 


far as the problems facing the 
President of the United States are 
concerned? Here are a few of 
them: the truce negotiations in 
Korea, the China lobby, the 
Chinese Communists, the seizure of 
the steel mills, the Russian pres- 
sure for rearming and unifying 
Germany—can you tell me any 
of those? I don’t think the Gen- 
eral has expressed himself on any 
of these problems. 


Mr. Crawford: On a good many 
things, he has not; that is true. 
I think he will within the next few 
weeks on a great many of these 
things where he hasn’t. However, 
General Eisenhower’s position is 
well known in what seems to me 
the most important issue before 
us, which is the standing off of 
Russian Communism particularly 
in Europe, but in all parts of the 
world. On that it seems to me 
he has proved his position, not only 
by word but by deed. Further 
than that, on domestic affairs, if 
we want to come to that, a study 
of the General’s speeches while 
he was free to speak at Columbia 
will provide a great many guide- 
posts. I feel that I know what 
kind of a president he would make 
—and I would be willing to guess 
at your list of specific subjects— 
on the basis of reading and talking 
with him several times, and of 
knowing what he has said over the 
last few years. 


Dr. Flemming: All right, Mr. 
Crawford. Do you have any ques- 
tion that you would like to address 
Miss Frederick now? She’s been 
addressing questions to you here 
and I thought maybe you might 
have one that you would like to 
address to her just before we bring 
the audience into this town meet- 
ing. 


Mr. Crawford: I'd like to ash 
her this. I think the practical! 
situation is about this, that it is 
very likely this time that a Re 
publican will be elected president 
I don’t think it’s sure by any 
means, but I think it’s likely. | 
think that unless it is Eisenhower 
it will probably be Taft. I woul 
like to ask her if she can tel 
me where Taft stands on the pri 
mary issue of foreign policy? 


Miss Frederick: Well, obvious 
ly, Taft seems to stand on sev 
eral sides of most issues, and | 
would gather he was more isola 
tionist than General Eisenhowe 
on the foreign issue. 


But we come back to this idea 
as far as foreign policy is con 
cerned. A military man _ think 
primarily in terms of force i 
settling military problems, an 
General Eisenhower himself sai 
only in January of this year tha 
he believes the Soviet Union woul 
think a long time before they pu 
their power and influence to th 
test of a global war because o 
Russian weaknesses, their industria 
limitations, and problems of trans 
portation and communication. 

I say that communism is spreac 
ing in this world; and it’s ne 
being spread by Russian militar 
action, it’s being spread throug 
subversion, political, economic an 
social, and we need a civilian t 
control that. 


Mr. Crawford: Backed by force 
We wouldn’t get anywhere wit 
out force. 


Dr. Flemming: All right, fin 
This has been a grand discussic 
of this very fundamental issu 
Now let’s give the audience < 
opportunity to get into the di 
cussion. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASEI 


Man: Mr. Crawford, it is true 
foreign policy is an important 
issue. Still we find ourselves torn 
with internal domestic problems 
such as the steel strike. Can a 
_ military man cope with political 
| problems? 

Mr. Crawford: 1 think that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has shown that 
| he can cope with any kind of 
problem. He was faced with ter- 
_ribly involved political problems 
in North Africa. He handled them 
extremely well. I think we would 
find that he would do as well with 
domestic American problems. 

Miss Frederick: I want to say 
-that our only West Point President 
couldn’t cope with political prob- 
lems, and that was General Grant. 

Mr. Crawford: YIl trade you 
Grant for Harding. (laughter, ap- 
blause) 

Man: Miss Frederick, do you 
feel that there is anything inher- 
ently evil in the military mind? 


Miss Frederick: 1 don’t think a 
military man tends to be evil at 
all. If you talk to a military 
man, he says he’s the most peace- 
loving man in the world. I think 
he’s just trained and his experi- 
ence is along the line of settling 
all questions by force. Otherwise 
he wouldn’t be in the military 
business, he’d be in some other 
business. 


Dr. Flemming: All right. Do 
you want to comment on that? 


Mr. Crawford: Yes, I'd like to 
comment on that. It’s gone through 
this thing for a long time. I 
think that there is no way of being 
sure of stopping Russia anywhere, 
unless we are prepared to meet 
her with force. It seems to me 
that’s the only thing we have, 
and if a military man in the White 


House will do that for us, let’s 
have him by all means. 

Lady: Miss Frederick, don’t 
you think that we have had too 
many politicians in national gov- 
ernment, that an outsider free 
from influence would do the job 
properly ? 

Miss Frederick: Well, you can’t 
have democracy without politics. 
Politics is the very life-blood of 
democracy. What you want is to 
clean up politics, and I agree with 
you a thousand per cent there; 
but I think a military man would 
only inject a new factor into it by 
playing politics with the military. 

Man: Mr. Crawford, will the 
communists have more respect for 
us if we have a military man in 
the White House? 

Mr. Crawford: Ym not sure that 
they will, no. I think General 
Eisenhower commands respect 
throughout the world, and I think 
he would be a good symbol of our 
power in the White House, but 
I think a civilian might do just as 
well, in that particular aspect. 

Dr. Flemming: Miss Frederick, 
I suspect that you agree with Mr. 
Crawford on that particular ob- 
servation. 

Miss Frederick: Well, I was just 
going to bring out a point. I 
noticed that Pravda has been at- 
tacking General Eisenhower as ag- 
gressive and a militarist, so I 
should think from that point of 
view that he wouldn’t be regarded 
very highly. 

Man: Mr. Crawford, what effect 
would a military man in the White 
House have upon the lives of the 
young men of the country in re- 
gards to the military? 


Mr. Crawford: Well, General 
Eisenhower is very specifically on 


record about what he wants in the 
way of an army. He wants uni- 
versal military training. He has 
a plan for it. That, I think, is 
what he will try to get. It is a 
short-term military program for 
all youth, in effect, and I think 
that’s what we'll get. 


Lady: Miss Frederick, are not, 
at the present time, both Eisen- 
hower, and Ridgway attempting 
to achieve peace through what we 
would call non-violent ways rather 
than what you call military ways? 


Miss Frederick: Well, I think 
that that isn’t their particular job. 
We want them to build up the 
military forces so in case of attack 
they will be prepared. The people 
who should be working on the non- 
violent end of it are the diplomats, 
and I’m not sure that they’re do- 
ing much of a job themselves at 
the moment. 


Man: Mr. Crawford, with the 
present administration too largely 
under control of the Pentagon, how 
could a military leader in the 
White House counteract this un- 
American trend? Would he not 
rather contribute directly to the 
trend ? 


Mr. Crawford: J think your pre- 
mise is wrong. I don’t agree that 
the Pentagon is extending its con- 
trol over the White House. 

Miss Frederick: Well, I won't 
say the White House, but all you 
need to do is talk to some of the 
civilian high officials in Wash- 
ington, and you'll find out that 
when they try to do anything that 
interferes with the Chiefs of Staff, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, they run 
into a stone wall. 


Mr. Crawford: J think you'll 
find, Miss Frederick, that the State 
Department has had a great deal 
more influence on the military than 
the military has on the State De- 
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partment during the last three or 
four years. 

Miss Frederick: Im beginning 
to suspect there’s a lot of military- 
mindedness in the State Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Crawford: Ah, ha! but the 
military mindedness is civilian. 

Man: Miss Frederick, can you 
oppose a military man because of 
his partiality for military action 
when the present Administration 
has been less conservative in this 
respect than the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff ? 


Miss Frederick: Well, I think 
that that is not necessarily to say 
that the present Administration is 
right. I think it’s possible that 
the present Administration has been 
much too military for a civilian 
administration, and I’m in favor of 
civilian administration that is 
really civilian. 


Man: Mr. Crawford, will Eisen 
hower’s ability be utilized as 
president policy-making? Or is 
he just a means of getting appeal 
to a party wanting in? 

Mr. Crawford: Well, I think he 
is appealing to a party wanting in, 
but I think what would come out 
of that is very good. 


Man: Miss Frederick, since the 
political party adopts the plat- 
form, why is so much emphasis 
being placed on individual per- 
sonal opinions, attitudes and past 
records ? 


Miss Frederick: Because the 
candidate himself has a lot to do 
with the party platform, and he 
can influence it. And why should 
the American people be asked to 
vote for somebody they don’t know 
anything about? 


Mr. Crawford: I will deny that 
they don’t know anything about 
him. 


Miss Frederick: They don’t know 


nything about his views on spe- 
fic problems. 


,Mr. Crawford: Well, they could. 
hey could read a lot of speeches. 
hey could read the Gunther 
ook and a great many things. 
myway he’s coming home pres- 
atly, and he’ll tell us. 


| Miss Frederick: 1 doubt it. 


Man: Mr. Crawford, will Eisen- 
pwer as a military man favor 
is liberal supporters if elected, 
id if so, how would this affect 
ar foreign policy? 

‘Mr. Crawford: Well, that’s a 
@ question. I think that on 
pmestic policy he will tend to be 
aite conservative. I think he has 
me quite liberal ideas. I think 
s brother Milton, who is a 
seral, will have influence on him, 
_that I think he will give to 
me of the liberals. 

What effect that will have on 
© foreign policy I don’t know. 
think it’s a question quite apart. 
think he’s very determined to 
ify Europe in a military way 
d he wants even in a political 
uy to stand off world communism. 
think that he will try to do the 
me thing in the East where he 
s not been a commander. Whether 
at is liberal or conservative, you 
<e your choice. I don’t know 
w you would characterize it. 


You mentioned 
Just what job 


Dr. Flemming: 
; brother Milton. 
es he occupy? 


Mr. Crawford: He's a college 
esident. 
Lady: Miss Frederick, will we 
t lose the confidence of Asian 
untries, such as Korea, if we 
ct a military man as president, 
matter how otherwise capable 
s man may be? 
Miss Frederick: 1 feel that we'll 
e the confidence not only of 
Asiatic peoples, who want 


il 


more than military force to help 
them, they want some  satisfac- 
tion of their aspirations for na- 
tionhood. They need economic 
relief, they need social justice and 
many things like that. And I 
contend that a military man is not 
trained to think in those terms. 
He’s trained to think in terms of 
armies, bombs, guns, ships and 
things of that nature. 

Mr. Flemming: AJ right, Mr. 
Crawford, I think you wanted to 
comment on something Miss Fred- 
erick said. 

Mr. Crawford: Yes, Vd like 
to disagree. I think that what has 
happened in Korea, showing the 
willingness of the free world to 
stand up and fight over a line over 
which the Reds have crossed, must 
be more reassuring to the peo- 
ples of the East than anything else 
that has happened. I think, on the 
other side of the world, our will- 
ingness to put some of our troops 
in Europe as a joint effort for 
defense must have been extremely 
reassuring there, too, more than 
anything else that has happened. 

Miss Frederick: Well, I think 
there is no doubt that our military 
aid has reassured these people, but 
if there is any possibility of war, 
wouldn’t it be better to keep Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in Paris than put 
him in the White House? We 
need him over there. 

Mr. Crawford: Miss Frederick, 
you’re coming around to thinking 
my way. He’s a good man any- 
where, but there is a bigger job 
to be done. 

Dr. Flemming: All right, Miss 
Frederick, do you want to comment 
on that observation? I’m trying to 
keep this in balance here. 

Miss Frederick: VIL let Mr. 
Crawford have the last word for 
a while. 


Man: Mtr. Crawford, would not 


a military man as president very 
possibly aggravate an inter-service 
feud which would be detrimental 
to our war effort? 


Mr. Crawford: No, I don’t be- 
lieve so. I think General Eisen- 
hower would understand that sort 
of thing very well, and that he 
would do very well in handling 
it. 

Man: Miss Frederick, do you 
feel that the Republicans can win 
in ’52 by backing such arch- 
conservative candidates as Senator 
Taft or General MacArthur? 


Miss Frederick: Well, I don’t 
think that’s the subject under dis- 
cussion tonight, is it? My thesis 
tonight is that we don’t want a 
military man in the White House. 


Man: Mr. Crawford, does your 
argument for General Eisenhower 
hold alike for General MacArthur, 
too? 


Mr. Crawford: No, except to 
this extent. I say that men in 
uniform differ. It’s hard to im- 
agine two more different men than 
General Eisenhower and General 
MacArthur. That’s because they’re 
two different kinds of people. They 
just happen to wear the same kind 
of uniform. As I said in the 
beginning, I favor a military man 
in the White House because I 
have a particular military man 
in mind. I have a considerable 
respect for General MacArthur, 
also, but I would be more reluc- 
tant to have him in the White 
House. 


Dr. Flemming: 
Miss Frederick? 


Miss Frederick: Well, I would 
say that there seems to be one 
point in which General Eisen- 
hower and General MacArthur do 
have similar views, according to 
the General’s campaign manager, 
since we have to depend on sec- 


Do you agree, 
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ondary sources for our informa- 
tion about the General’s views. 
Senator Lodge has said that Gen. 
eral Eisenhower’s views on Korea 
are very similar to General Mac 
Arthur’s in extending the war. 


Mr. Crawford: I don’t know 
what General Eisenhower's views 
are on that particular aspect, but 
I would think that he would tend 
to favor the bombing of bases 
above the Yalu to bring that wat 
to an end instead of allowing it 
to slip into the stalemate inte 
which it has slipped. 


Man: Miss Frederick, do you 
think General MacArthur has the 
same military mind you think Gen 
eral Eisenhower has? 


Miss Frederick: Well, I think 
all military men have simila: 
military minds. It depends on how 
they apply it. Perhaps Genera 
MacArthur applies it a little mor 
rigidly than General Eisenhowe: 
does. 


Mr. Crawford: I think Mis 
Frederick is sticking with tha 
fallacy. 


Man: Mr. Crawford, is the argu 
ment so often heard against th 
candidacy of Mr. Taft, Mr. Repub 
lican “he can’t be elected’— 
is that argument valid? 


Mr. Crawford: Well, I thin 
we'll know a great deal mor 
about that tomorrow after th 
New Jersey returns have come ir 
I think that will be a very sig 
nificant test to that. At the mc 
ment I’m not prepared to say } 
is valid, no. 


Dr. Flemming: All right, may 
interrupt just at this particula 
point to say that from the AB 
news room we have received thi 
word? In the New Jersey primary 
with 127 districts out of 3800 re 
porting, Eisenhower received 810 
votes, Taft 6300, Stassen 700. 


Mr. Crawford: Now may I an- 
wer your question, sir? I would 
uy that that thesis looks a little 
xore valid on the face of those 
eturns. 


Miss Frederick: 1 would say that 
ae Republican organization and 
iachine in New Jersey is operat- 
ig. 

_Man: Miss Frederick, you claim 
ae military man will be partial 
» his military associates. Has not 
enator Taft already shown his 
artiality for General MacArthur? 


_Miss Frederick: Yes, that’s quite 
tue, but as any civilian in the 
vhite House has to have some 
iilitary appointees and some as- 
ociates, my point is that a mili- 
iry man has almost exclusively 
iflitary associates and I think you 
fill find that pretty true of Gen- 
ral Eisenhower. 

Mr. Crawford: 1 think, on the 
patrary, General Eisenhower has 
azintained throughout his career 
great many civilian friendships 
ad contacts. 


Man: Mr. Crawford, will the 
litical leaders of the Republican 
arty accept a military man who 
an advocate of the present Ad- 
\inistration’s foreign policy? 
_Mr. Crawford: Well, in a gen- 
cal way, General Eisenhower cer- 
iinly is an advocate of the Ad- 
inistration’s foreign policy. So 
m J. I like that in him. 
_Miss Frederick: Well, I think 
aat Mr. Crawford in what he says 
right. 
Man: Miss Frederick, do you 
scognize that administration is an 
‘t which allows a man to manage 
fectively any industry, organiza- 
on or government, regardless of 
ackground ? 
_Miss Frederick: No, I don’t 
zree with you quite on that. 
here are different types of ad- 
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ministration. If you have NATO 
administration such as General 
Eisenhower has, it’s quite differ- 
ent from an administration such 
as you would have as civilian 
President of the United States. For 
instance, General Eisenhower has 
a limited purpose. He’s dealing 
only with military operations; he’s 
dealing with civilians only for the 
purpose of building up a defense 
force and his scope is limited for 
that reason. Furthermore, General 
Eisenhower in his administration of 
NATO is operating quite exten- 
sively with American dollars to 
trade for allies, and I think that 
although he may be doing a very 
fine job, only history will tell 
whether it was American dollars 
that had the most effect on our 
allies or whether it was General 
Eisenhower’s personality and his 
administrative ability. 


Man: Mr. Crawford, how do 
you construe General Eisenhower’s 
Own statement in 1948 that the 
best interests of the country would 
be best served by a life-long mili- 
tary man not seeking high political 
office ? 


Mr. Crawford: 1 think that you 
should read on in that quote. I 
think it goes on to say that he 
would not himself consent to run 
for the Presidency unless he saw 
some overriding reason for it. I 
think that the overriding reason 
has arrived. I think it arrived 
shortly after that statement was 
made, as a matter of fact. I think 
that the overriding reason is that 
if he doesn’t run, we will get 
Senator Taft and Senator Taft’s 
foreign policy. To me, that’s an 
overriding reason. I think it is to 
him, too. (Applause) 

Miss Frederick: Mr. Crawford 
overlooks that there are more reg- 
istered Democrats in this country 
than there are Republicans. 


Man: Miss Frederick, historic- 
ally, has every military president 
followed objectionable policies that 
can be attributed to his military 
experience ? 


Miss Frederick: Well, we’ve had 
three full military presidents: 
Grant, whom I’ve already named; 
William Henry Harrison who was 
in office too short a time to judge 
his abilities, but who refused be- 
fore the election to make his 
points known on the various issues 
and said only generalities and was 
known as General Mum. The other 
man was General Zachary Taylor, 
and he couldn’t make up his mind 
whether he wanted to be a Whig 
or a Democrat, which seems to 
have some similarity with the pres- 
ent case, and finally was elected by 
the Whigs and even after that the 
political bosses had to go to the 
White House and tell him not to 
appoint Democrats in office. 


Mr. Crawford: Won't Miss 
Frederick give us Washington and 
Jackson and Teddy Roosevelt as 
military men? I know they did 
other things, but they were also 
military men. 


Miss Frederick: They were not 
professional military men. You all 
know Washington’s story. I don’t 
have to tell you he wasn’t a pro- 
fessional military man; he didn’t 
even receive pay for his services, 
he received only his expenses. 
Jackson was a member of Con- 
gress, a member of the Supreme 
Court, a Senator, had many pub- 
lic offices before he ever went in 
the White House. Teddy Roose- 
velt’s experience in the Rough 
Rider Days was like calling Hopa- 
long Cassidy a vigilante. 


Man: Mr. Crawford, in view of 
the military's bad reputation for 
waste and looseness in handling 
money, do you feel a man of a 
military background a good risk in 
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this day when we hope for lowe: 
taxes and more efficient govern 
ment? 


Mr. Crawford: Well, 1 thiol 
you’re not going to get lower taxe 
anyway for quite a while, and . 
think that General Eisenhower 0. 
any one of ten or twelve othe 
military men I could think o 
would be good prudent handler 
of the purse strings. 


Man: Miss Frederick, isn’t thi 
foresight of Eisenhower as a mili 
tary man more advantageous thai 
the lack of it shown by Taft’ 
stands and voting records? 


Miss Frederick: Well, you ar 
assuming that there is only on 
candidate opposing General Eisen 
hower, and that if he doesn’t get is 
Whitc House, Senator Taf 
will. Well, of course, there are | 
lot of Democrats in the countr 
who will object to that thesis. Bu 
the point is that the Americai 
people ought to go out and fin 
the right man to put in the Whit 
House and not have to depend o: 
a military man. 


the 


Lady; Mr. Crawford, Eisenhowe 
has been hesitant in accepting th 
nomination and is now hesitant i 
expressing his views on differen 
policies. Because of this, do yo 
think that he is sincerely intereste: 
in this job as President? 


Mr. Crawford: There is a lay 
in the books which doesn’t permi 
him to express himself freely whil 
he is serving in uniform. He wil 
shortly be out of uniform. Let 
see then. 


Miss Frederick: He had a chance 
to get out of uniform long befor 
this. President Truman said a lon 
time ago it was up to Generz 
Eisenhower. 


Mr. Crawford: He is doing 


very necessary job and doing 
very well. 


Dr. Flemming: One more ques- 


| tion. 


Man: Miss Frederick, wouldn’t 


| the training that Ike has had with 


the conflicting parties in NATO 
be good practice for pulling to- 
gether the various parties of our 
Own country or the world? 


Miss Frederick: Well, I tried to 
answer that a while ago. It’s com- 
pletely limited to military opera- 
tions. 


Dr. Flemming: All right, thank 
you very much, Pauline Frederick 
and Kenneth Crawford, for your 
stimulating contribution to our 
Town Meeting. It has certainly 
been a pleasure to have you with 
us here at Ohio Wesleyan. Thanks 
very much to the staff of station 
WMIN, Marion, Ohio, for its co- 
operation. So plan to be with us 
next week and every week at the 


sound of the Crier’s Bell. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


i. What do the results of recent primaries show about the people’s desire 
for a military man in the White House? 


-2. In what ways are military men qualified or not qualified to meet the 


demands of the presidency? 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Are the problems of top generals different from those faced in 
civilian occupations ? 

Is a military education too narrow? 

Does the constant competition in military life make a military man 
more qualified than a civilian for the problems he would encounter 
as President? 


. Is a military background compatible with democratic processes, 


or is the military more exacting and arbitrary? 
Is a military man per se qualified or not qualified, or does it depend 
on the individual ? 


3. What is a “military mind’? 


a. How does it differ from a “legal mind” or a ‘“‘business mind’? 
b. 

c. Does it tend to put problems in the perspective of' war? 
d. 


e. 


Is “the military mind” clear, logical, and objective? Does it 
think in terms of teamwork and compromise? Is it pliable? 


Does it tend to regiment people? ; ' 
Do all professional soldiers have the attitudes and reactions asso- 
ciated with the term “military mind’? 


Does the American tradition call for a civilian president and for 


subordination of the military to the civilian ? : 
a. Does the fact that eleven of our previous Presidents have been 


generals indicate that military men are qualified for the presidency ? 


b. Were they all military men in the sense of having graduated from 


West Point and having been professional soldiers? 


c. Does the military already have too much power in foreign policy? 
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BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL 


Almost any schoolboy can tell you that Tuesday night is “Town 
Meeting” time from Cape Cod to the Golden Gate. Overseas listeners, 
however, catch the debates on Wednesday evening, we learned during 
a recent interview with a Voice of America official in New York. How 
this segment of VOA programming works made an interesting half- 
hour’s conversation, and the gist we pass along herewith: 

“Town Meeting” is one of six or seven discussion programs 
regularly recorded by the Voice’s world-wide English section. Of these 
broadcasts, which are all carefully monitored, one is selected each week 
to fill a Wednesday program slot titled “American Round Table.” 

“American Round Table” is not committed to the use of any par- 
ticular programs, or rotation of programs—selection is made solely on 
the grounds of topical interest to the overseas audience. The fact that 
two out of four “Town Meeting” are picked for short-wave, is con- 
sequently of real interest. 

“American Round Table’ is beamed (our time) to the Far East 
at 8:15 A.M., and to Europe at 12:15 P.M., making it heard in most 
areas within the period of 7:00 and 10:00 P.M. (their time). In addi- 
tion, the Voice of America fills numerous requests for recordings from 
foreign broadcasting stations, notably from Australia, Latin America 
and the Near East. Transcriptions are also sent to posts of the 
United States Information Service which in turn, place them with 
broadcasters in their area. It was pointed out that special emphasis 
on “Town Meeting” has resulted from the World Tour of ’49, when 
most parts of the world came to know about the program. 

What interests our overseas audience most? The obvious answer is 
the right one: programs in which the issues have direct bearing on 


them. Broadcasts with foreign speakers are naturals. When it was 
announced that Adriano Olivetti of Italy and W. H. Van Leeuwen of 


the Netherlands, would discuss the subject, “Europe and America: 
Partners or Rivals?” last fall, inquiries came in immediately from those 
countries on when the discussion would be beamed overseas. Similarly, 
the participation of Egypt’s Professor Selim Bey in a debate cn “Is the 
West Losing the Support of the Middle East?,’’ caused interested 
reaction among Near Eastern countries. 

‘As would be expected, topics dealing with foreign policy, participa- 
tion in the U.N., the Korean conflict, and economic and military aid, 
have top billing. A close second is the program handling domestic 
issues which have relevance abroad—universal military training, in- 
flation, the ’52 elections. 

“Speaking of elections,” said our Voice of America friend, “equal 
representation of partisan increases involves walking a tightrope. Mainly, 
what we try to do is show the baffled overseas listener how the Ameri- 
can system of primaries, conventions, and balloting operates.’ That, 
in itself, seems a pretty tall order! 
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